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BLACK NAMED TO LABOR 
DEPARTMENT POST 


SAN FRANCISCO -- Henry C. (Hank) Lee Jr., 42, has been named as 
assistant area administrator of the Labor Department, Labor Management 
Services Administration (LMSA) in the agency's Los Angeles office. 

Lee has been an LMSA compliance officer, first in New Jersey then 
in San Francisco, since 1966. He began his federal civilian career with 
the Social Security Administration in Newark, N. J., advancing from 
claims representative to supervisor. 

In 1971 Lee was promoted to Senior Compliance Officer in the 
San Francisco office. His current promotion will see him as number two 
official in the agency's Los Angeles area office with operations in 
Southern California, Arizona, and Clark County, Nev. He will work with 
Tom Stover, area director in Los Angeles. 

A native of New York City, Lee attended public schools in Montclair, 
N. J. He holds a B.A. degree in economics from West Virginia State 
College at Institute, Va., and took post-graduate work in public 
administration at NYU, New York. 

Lee served in the artillery branch of the U.S. Army from 1953 to 
1956, being posted to the 82nd Airborne Division, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

He is married to the former Olga Blidberg, and the couple 
presently reside in Diablo Valley, California. The couple has four 


children, three boys and a girl. 
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YOUNG BLACK SECRETARY PIONEERS IN 
ATLANTA LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICE 


ATLANTA, Ga. -- Evelyn White is pioneering in her job as secretary 
to the regional director of the U.S. Department of Labor in Atlanta. 

She is the first person to held this title, because, until recently, 
there had never been a departmental regional director in Atlanta, or in 
any of the ten regions over the country. Such a post represents a new 
concept in the organizational structure of the Labor Department. 

Last December when Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson appointed 
Henry A Huettner as Atlanta regional director, Miss White, 28, successfully 
applied for the job of serving as his secretary. 

Flexibility and a willingness to learn were two prime requirements 
for this newly established secretarial position, and the record showed 
she possessed both characteristics. 

A native of Bartow County in northeast Georgia, Miss White was 
valedictorian of her senior class at Lemon Street High School in 
Marietta, Georgia, some twenty miles north of Atlanta. She then attend- 
ed Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama, a teachers college. "After 


one year, I realized that instead of teaching school, I wanted to do 


secretarial work." 
4 


_To prepare for such a career, she enrolled in Blayton Business 
College, Atlanta. Her first-quarter performance there, combined with 
her outstanding high school record, won her a scholarship to the Atlanta 
*chool of Business, an affiliate of the Atlanta University system. 

During her two years of study at the Atlanta School of Business, 
Miss White worked continuously at parttime jobs, both on and off the 
campus. One of these jobs was general office work for a branch of one 
of the country's largest advertising agencies. 

Upon graduation in February, 1967, Miss White began work with 


the U.S. Department of Labor in Atlanta. Her first job was as a clerk- 
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stenographer in the office of the regional solicitor. She later assumed 
the responsibilities of a legal secretary and drafted legal documents 
under the supervision of an attorney. 

Miss White points out that this job schooled her in one of the 
traits that is of great importance in her current work -- the ability to 
deal discretely with confidential information. 

Her performance in the solicitor's office won Miss White two 
citations for quality work. Thus, when she applied to fill the new post 
of secretary to the regional director, she was able to demonstrate 
qualifications that won her the job. 

* 

The scope of her present duties is a reflection of the director's 
responsibilities, as the representative of the Secretary of Labor, in 
carrying out a wide range of departmental functions throughout the eight- 
state region that includes Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Because of the variety of work that must be accomplished with no 
specific precedent to follow, this is the most demanding job Miss White 
has held. However, she says, it is also the most interesting and offers 
the greatest opportunity .for personal growth. 

"Being in this spot gives me a bird's eye view of the entire 
Labor Department. For the first time I see how the work of all the 


different divisions meshes in achieving the over-all goals of the 


department. This sort of understanding will be helpful to me both 


professionally and personally in whatever I do in the future." 
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MANY FEDERAL PROGRAMS HELP WELFARE CLIENTS 
GET JOBS, LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL SAYS 


SAN JUAN, P.R. -- The revised Work Incentive program has pulled together an un- 
precedented number of ways to help employable welfare recipients move into jobs, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., recently told the American Public 
Welfare Association (APWA). 

Lovell said at the APWA’s Northeast Regional Conference here that although the 
revised Work Incentive program -- called WIN II -- still includes employability develop- 
ment, the main effort now is employment. 

"Jobs -- in short -- is the point, not just getting people ready for jobs," he 
said. 

Lovell explained that WIN II is similar to part of the President's proposed 
welfare program and although it shows promise of accomplishing much, "the total reform 
of the welfare system -- as recommended by the President and now under consideration in 
the Congress -- is still very much needed." 

The major new policy feature of WIN II, he said, is that registration in the 
program is mandatory for employable recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Child- 
ren (AFDC). 

“We think most recipients would rather work than not work; that if they can work 
they should; and that many can work now, without further training," Lovell said. 

To make the point that work opportunities for welfare recipients are generally 
available in many areas, Lovell said that more than 2 1/2 million new jobs were created 
in the past 12 months, and in addition, about one-third of the Nation's jobs are vacated 
and filled every year. 

Recognizing that many welfare recipients lack confidence and become discouraged 
after job hunting failures, Lovell said that job placement experts in the State employ- 
ment services would make special efforts to help welfare clients get jobs. 

Lovell cited the following ways that WIN II and other Federal programs strengthen 


welfare clients' competitive position in the labor market and make it easier for them 


to get a job: 


(MORE ) 
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-- The Job Development Tax Credit (Revenue Act of 1971) under which an employer 
who hires workers under the WIN program can claim a Federal income tax credit of 20 
percent of what he pays them the first 12 months provided they stay another 12 months; 
-- The WIN II requirements that one-third of all program funds be spent for 
public service employment and on-the-job training, the latter of which reimburses 


employers for such expenses as skill training, extra supervision, and loss of productivity. 


-- The write-off over a five-year period of the costs of child- 
care and on-the-job-training facilities (Revenue Act of 1971) which 
encourages employers to hire not only WIN clients but all who need 


special training and day care for their children. 


-- The Public Employment Program (Emergency Employment Act) has earmarked in 13 
communities about 11,000 jobs exclusively for welfare recipients. These are in 
addition to the approximately 8,000 public service jobs expected to be set up by the 
WIN II program. 

-- Preference in selection for employment under the Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector (JOBS) program, which means that the Employment Service must consider 
only WIN trainees, Vietnam-era veterans, and Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) 


participants for the first 48 hours after a JOBS opening occurs. 
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JOB NEEDS OF DRUG USERS AND EX-ADDICTS 
SLIGHTED BY TREATMENT PROGRAMS, EMPLOYERS 


WASHINGTON -- Both drug treatment programs and employers largely 
ignore the employment needs of drug users and ex-users 
according to a survey released by Labor Department. 

The survey, undertaken by Harvard University for the Department, 
states that the three groups studied -- drug program personnel, employers, 
and users and ex-users -- all "tended to feel that drug rehabilitation 
programs should help clients get jobs and that better job opportunties 
would help." 

But in practice, these statement of concern proved largely 
rhetorical, for "drug programs do not see vocational training or job 
placement as playing an important role in the ‘rehabilitative’ process." 

At the same time, "employers are actively excluding people with a 
history of drug problems from the labor force in the belief that these 
people constitute bad business risks and endanger the productivity of 
the company." 

This attitude effectively excludes ex-addicts, who have overcome 
their drug problems from productive employment and economic rehabilitation. 

The report, "Employment and Addiction: Perspectives on Existing 


Business and Treatment Practices," was authored by Dr. I. Ira Goldenberg, 
Associated Professor of Education and Clinical Psychology at Harvard 
University. 

The one-year research study was made possible through a grant from 
the Labor Department's Manpower Administration to assess and analyze 
existing business practices concerning drug use by employees, and related 
employer relationships with manpower and drug addiction control agencies. 

The report called the findings of the survey "little short of 


alarming...so serious...as to raise fundamental questions concerning 


the future directions and actions available to the Federal government 


(MORE) 
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in its attempts to deal with the growing drug problem in this country." 

The survey upon which the findings were based took place in 
Massachusetts and, in particular, the greater Boston area. The report 
stated that the general aspects of the area surveyed "are more than 
likely characteristic of situations elsewhere, perhaps even nationally." 

The report described the lack of understanding of the role of job 
skills training in the drug treatment-rehabilitative process and of the 
generally negative attitude of the business establishment towards drug 
abusers. 

Business cannot be held solely responsible, according to the report. 

"Even if business were willing to do away with all discriminating 
practices against drug abusers, there would still be a placement problem 
due to the general low skills, training, and educational levels of many 
drug users," the report says. 

Much of the fault, the report stated, lies in the present structure, 
goals, and methods of the educational system. 

"Many jobs do not offer attractive alternatives to the life style 
of the drug abuser, however miserable that life style may often be." 

The report stated that if an attempt is made to mobilize the 
collective resources of drug programs and employers, several options 
are open: 

-- The provision of manpower resources to selected drug programs; 

-- The communication and coordination of existing resources; 

-- The assumption by the Department of Labor of responsibilities 
revolving around the development of new work styles and job content, and 


the establishment of processes that would enable drug users and ex-users 


to. become employed. 


(MORE) 
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The report recommended that before any large-scale drug programs 


involving social action and institutional change are undertaken, plans 


should be developed by reviewing manpower program experience with other 


disadvantaged groups. 
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UNION TO STUDY COMBINATION 
OF APPRENTICESHIP AND COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON -- The status of the blue collar worker in the U.S. 
may be in for a sharp upturn if the AFL-CIO Operating Engineers union és 
able to carry out a new direction in apprenticeship. 

Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson has announced that a research 
contract has been worked out with President Hunter P. Wharton of the 
International Union of Operating Engineers for the union to explore the 
possibility of combining apprenticeship training with junior college 
instruction. 

Hodgson said the union will assess the idea of a dual enrollment 
of applicants as both apprentices and candidates for the Associate of 
Science in Engineering degree. 

The Secretary said the union has been granted $72,000 to conduct 
an 18-month study on the feasibility of adopting the concept. 

Attainment of the ASE degree would qualify apprentices for 
acceptance at four-year colleges, if they wish to continue their educa- 
tion, giving full credit to the academic part of the apprenticeship 
program. 

Working through a national advisory committee, the IUOE will: 

-- Solicit participation of colleges offering a two-year associate 

degree; 

-- Solicit participation of IUOE joint apprenticeship committees 

training apprentices; 

-- Administer working relationships between participating colleges 

and apprentice training committees; and 

-- Seek out four-year colleges’ which will credit the dual enroll- 

ment program toward a bachelor's degree. 

As one of the grant requirements, IUOE will also develop a model 


curriculum for apprentices participating in the dual enrollment program. 
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Completion of the project is expected to produce the following. 


Assessment of the. academic quality of applied science courses 
required in apprenticeship compared with science courses 
required at the junior college level; 

Assessment of the knowledge gained in the college classroom 
when applied at the apprentice's job site; 

Acceptance and support for the program among IUOE apprenticeship 
programs; and 

Expanded vocational and academic options for participating 
apprentices. One hundred apprentices will be enrolled in the 
first year of the project, to be conducted in three junior 
colleges yet to be selected. Their experience will be compared 
with a control (noncollege) group of participants. 


# # # 
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JAYCEES WILL HELP RETURNING JOB CORPS 
YOUTH GET JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- Young men returning home from Job Corps centers will have members 
of the Jaycees as job counselors and "buddies" to help in the adjustment to the world 


of work. 


The U.S. Jaycees Foundation has been awarded a one-year Labor Department contract 
to serve Corpsmen in the northeastern and northwestern sections of the country. 

Manpower Administrator Paul J. Fasser, Jr., said the Tulsa-based national non- 
profit organization will be supported in the effort with $13,566 in Federal funds. He 
pointed out that the service to be provided the young men is the same as Job Corps women 
are getting from the Women in Community Service (WICS) organization. 

The Jaycees contract is in line with President Nixon's concern that assistance 
be available to Job Corps youths as they make the transition from residential manpower 
training to community life. 

The Jaycees' national and regional staff and network of volunteers will 
participate in the -program. 

The Jaycees will contact the Job Corps youths before they complete training and 
establish the relationship of an interested friend, following up with a visit with each 
youth when he arrives at home. 

The Jaycees will provide job-placement services and assistance in such areas as 
housing, transportation, budget planning, health care, legal services community facilities, 
citizenship, other Labor Department training, and education. 

The Jaycees maintain contact with the youths for a year to help resolve any 
problems that occur. 

In the Northeast, the Jaycees will operate in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont; in the Northwest, in Oregon, Washington 
Idaho, and Alaska. 

Job Corps trains young men and women who are out of work, out of school, and 


cannot get a decent job because they lack marketable skills. The program provides a 


wide range of services, such as basic education including help completing high school 





requirements, job training, health care, necessary legal services, and assistance in 


(MORE) 
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finding a job. Length of stay at a center varies with individual need; the average stay 


is about five months. 


Job Corps has served over 325,000 young men and women since the program was 


established in 1965. Current enrollment is about 21,500 at 71 centers which serve about 
50,000 youths annually. 


Job Corps is administered by the Labor Department's Manpower Administration. 
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WOMEN CIVIL SERVANTS INFORMED OF JOB 
RIGHTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


WASHINGTON -- The opportunities and rights of Federally employed 
women are summarized in a new publication, "Calling All Women in Federal 
Service," issued by the Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Employment Standards Administration. 

Directed to both present and potential employees, the brief guide 
outlines various acts and Executive Orders which eliminate barriers to 
women's equal employment opportunity in the Federal Government. It is 
also describes special programs available to women civil servants, includ- 
ing counseling, training and upward mobility opportunities. 

Federal regulations governing part-time employment, maternity 
leave, maternity care benefits, membership in unions and associations 
and political rights are also included. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
and Women's Bureau Director, and Mrs. Jayne B. Spain, Vice Chairman of 
the Civil Serivce Commission, urged all Federally employed women to 
become familiar with and avail themselves of their opportunities. 

Both cited the Federal Government as a "pioneer" in equal oppor- 
tunities for women. In 1883, the Civil Service Act was passed to provide 
that women must be administered civil service examinations on the same 
basis as men. In 1923, the Classification Act required equal pay for 
equal work. 

Single copies of "Calling All Women in Federal Service" are 
available from the Women's Bureau, Employment Standards Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. Multiple copies are 
available at 15 cents each from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
AUGUST 1972 


WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index of All Commodities rose 
0.2 percent between July and August, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has announced. 

Industrial commodities increased 0.3 percent. Prices of farm 
products and processed foods and feeds declined 0.2 percent. Consumer 
finished goods, a selection of commodities closely comparable to those 
in the commodity component of the Consumer Price Index, were up 0.1 
percent. Of the 15 major commodity groups measured by the Wholesale 
Price Index, 13 advanced between July and August, one declined, and one 
showed no change. 

In August, the All Commodities WPI stood at 119.9 (1967=100). In 
the 12 months ended in August, the first year of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Program, the WPI rose 4.4 percent. This compares with a rise 
of 4.0 percent in the preceding 18-month period. The larger advance 
in the latest 12 months was due to an acceleration in prices of raw 
and processed agricultural products. Prices of industrial commodities 
rose 3.0 percent in the 12 months ended in August 1972 compared with 
4.4 percent in the 12 months ended in August 1971. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price 
Index rose 0.6 percent in August. 

Industrial commodities were up 0.4 percent. Farm products and 
processed foods and feeds advanced 1.4 percent. Consumer finished goods 
were 0.9 percent higher. 

In the 6-month period ended in August, the All Commodities WPI 
rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 5.4 percent. Prices in 
the last 3 months of the period rose about twice as fast as in the 
first 3 months as a result of the sharp rise in prices of farm products 


and processed foods and feeds since June. During the 6 months ended 
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ry 


jin August, the index for these products advanced at a seasonally 


jadjustea annual rate of 8.4 percent. The industrial commodities index 


2 


rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 4.2 percent in the March- 





August period. Within this 6-month period, the rate of increase was 
4.3 in the 3 months ended in May and 4.1 percent in the 3 months ended 


in August. The consumer finished goods index rose at a seasonally 





adjusted annual rate of 4.2 percent for the 6 months ended in August. 
The index increased at a sharply higher rate in the last 3 months of 
the period than in the first 3 months, primarily reflecting the faster 
rise for food products. 

Comparative rates of change in the WPI before and during the 


Economic Stabilization Program that began last August are as follows: 


1971 3 months 9 months 12 Months 
Prior to Phase I Phase II Phases I & II 
Phase I (Aug. 1971 to (Nov. 1971 (Aug. 1971 to 
(Dec. 1970 Nov. 1971) Aug. 1972) (Aug. 1972) 
to Aug. 1971) 
All commodities 5.2 -0.2 5.9 4.4 
Industrial commodities 4.7 -0.5 4.1 3.0 
Farm products, processed 
foods and feeds 6.5 1.1 10.4 8.0 
Consumer finished goods 4.1 -1.1 5.3 3.6 
Foods 6.8 os 8.0 6.0 
Finished goods, excluding 
foods 2.2 -.4 4.1 2.2 


Among consumer finished goods, foods rose 1.4 percent in August 
(seasonally adjusted) chiefly as a result of advances for fresh fruits 
and vegetables and cereal and bakery products. Poultry prices feil. 
Meat and egg prices also declined, but the decline was less than usual 
for August. 

Consumer nonfood finished goods increased 0.4 percent over the 
month. Within this grouping, nondurable finished goods were up 0.4 
percent due to higher prices for products such as gasoline, tires and 


tubes, and cotton housefurnishings. Durables rose 0.3 percent as a 
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result of increases for furniture, appliances, flatware and other items. 
Producer finished goods moved up 0.3 percent on a seasonally 

adjusted basis largely reflecting increases for motor vehicles and machinery, 

The continued uptrend in lumber and wood product prices, as well as 

increases for converted paper and paperboard products, refined 


petroleum products, and some metal and nonmetallic mineral products, 


explained most of the 0.3 percent udvance for processed (intermediate) 


material, supplies and components (excluding foods and feeds. The 
index for crude materials for further processing (excluding foods, 
feeds, and fibers) rose 1.6 percent chiefly because of increases for 


hides and skins, iron and steel scrap, natural gas, and crude petroleum. 





Dear Consumer 





Did Boating Bug Get 
You This Summer? 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs 

A friend of mine has been drooling all summer 
about having a boat. Picking up the neighbor’s week- 
end papers while the neighbor and his family were 
sailing just whetted his appetite for a boat. 

By late August, Charlie opened a special savings 
account for a down payment on the boat of his 
dreams. When I asked what kind of boat he and Amy 
planned to buy, he confessed he wasn’t sure. 


He was amazed by the 
myriad of shapes, sizes, col- 
ors, configurations for seat- 
ing and sleeping, hulls and 
engines. Knowing my love for 
boating with my family, he 
asked my advice. 

But a boat is such an in- 
dividual thing—like a car— 
there are so many things to 
consider: 

e@Do you want a boat solely 
for fishing in shallow streams 
or in deep lakes or do you 
want to venture out into 
rough bay waters and the 
open seas for the big ones? 

e Do you want a boat for 
taking the family skiing? 

e Do you want a boat just 
for doing nothing but relax- 
ing—going down the river or 
across the bay? 

e Will you have to trailer 
the boat over long or short 
distances? Is your car cap- 
able of pulling a heavy rig 
over long distances or even 
out of the water at a poorly 
constructed ramp? Do you al- 
ready have a place to store 
the boat during the week or 
out of season? 

After deciding whether 
you want a boat for fishing, 
skiing or sailing, the next 
thing to do is to check out 
the capabilities and handicaps 
of different models. Be sure 
to consider stowage space as 
well as wasted space, warran- 
ties and servicing. 

Also, remember, as the 
speed and size increase, so 
do the insurance rates. 

Besides insurance, there 
are other financial considera- 
tions: What will be your an- 
nual costs of dock rental? 
Fuel? Maintenance? They 


can add up to a rather sub- 





stantial figure, so you should 
be prepared with the facts be- 
fore, not after, you buy. 

Ideally, you should “test 
drive” many models of the 
type of boat you are consider- 
ing. You test drive a car, 
don’t you? 

Unfortunately, test driv- 
ing a boat isn’t always pos- 
sible, but don’t be afraid to 
ask. Some landlocked boat 
dealers have arrangements 
with nearby marinas to allow 
them to run “demos” for 
customers. 

The first move after buy- 
ing a boat, I told Charlie and 
Amy, should be enrolling in 
a boating course offered 
either by the U.S. Coast 
Guard, U. S. Power Squadron 
(a boating organization) or 
the American Red Cross. 
These courses are to broaden 
the novice boater’s nautical 
knowledge and experience 
and to promote boating safety 
consciousness. 

For more _ information, 
you may want to write to: 

e Water Safety Division, 
American Red Cross Na- 
tional Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, DC 20006; 

e Director, U. S. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, c/o Com- 
mandant, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, DC 20226; also, 
ask for the free booklet (Al- 
most) Everything You Ever 
Wanted To Know About Boat- 
ing... . But Were Ashamed 
To Ask; 

eU. S. Power Squadron 
Headquarters, P.O. Box 510, 
Englewood, NJ 07631. 

Many states also offer 
free boating courses tailored 
to inland waterways. Ask 
friends how to get details of 
your state’s courses. 
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FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
FROM 1960 TO 1970, THE NUMBER OF WHITE-collar workers increased from 
about 29 million to 38 million, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. In comparison, all other workers -- blue 
collar, service, farmers and farmworkers -- increased at a much slower 
rate, from about 37 million to 41 million, and declined in relative 
terms from about 56 percent to 52 percent of total employment. 

# # # 
The Women's Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor reports there are 
currently about 32 million women in the labor force constituting 38 
percent of all workers. Minority women in the labor force number 4.1 
million and constitute 44 percent of all minority workers. 

# # # 
The Women's Bureau of the Labor Department was established in 1920 "to 
formulate standards and policies which shall promote the welfare of 
wage-earning women, improve their working conditions, increase their 
efficiency and advance their opportunities for profitable employment." 

# # # 
When looking for a job, your local office of the Federal-State employment 
service system is a good place to start your search. It is there to 
help you find a position suited to your talents and ability or obtain 
the training you need to hold down a skilled job. The Employment Service 


Office serves you free of charge. 


